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. . . Mr. T. W. Balch of Philadelphia and his brother 
Edwin are in St. Petersburg, engaged in the search for 
documents which they believe to be of such a nature as 
will bring about the final settlement of the Alaska 
boundary dispute. They have no recognized status 
with our government, but officials of the State Depart- 
ment are aware of their mission, and hope that they will 
succeed. 

... It is reported that the British government is 
about to make an effort to secure an agreement of the 
powers, through the Hague tribunal or otherwise, by 
which they will pledge themselves not to allow their 
territories to be used as the base of supporting opera- 
tions in war against a friendly nation, as has been done, 
they claim, by Holland and Belgium in giving asylum to 
Mr. Kruger, Dr. Leyds and other members of the Boer 
Junta in Europe. 

. . . President Roosevelt issued a proclamation of gen- 
eral amnesty to the Filipinos on July 4. It declared 
the " insurrection " in the Philippines at an end and 
peace established in all parts of the archipelago, except 
the Moro territory. Complete amnesty was granted to 
all persons in the Philippines who had participated in 
the " insurrection." 

. . . The United States government has decided to 
take cognizance of the appeal of Bolivia, to the extent 
of making an inquiry into the Acre territory dispute 
between that country and Brazil, caused by the lease of 
the territory to an Anglo-American syndicate. 

. . . The Casualties of the American army in the 
Philippines up to April 30, fixed as the end of the " in- 
surrection," are as follows : Killed or died of wounds, 
69 officers and 936 enlisted men ; deaths from disease, 47 
officers and 2535 enlisted men ; deaths from accidents, 6 
officers and 125 enlisted men ; drowned, 6 officers and 
257 enlisted men ; suicides, 10 officers and 72 enlisted 
men ; murdered, 1 officer and 91 enlisted men. 1'otal 
deaths, 139 officers and 4016 enlisted men. Wounded, 
190 officers and 2707 enlisted men ; a total of 2897. 
Killed and wounded and deaths other than by disease, 
282 officers and 4188 enlisted men; total 4470. 

. . . Great Britain and Japan have concluded an 
agreement with Korea and each other to guarantee the 
independence of Korea. This is said to be one of the 
fruits of Secretary Hay's diplomacy in the East, the 
purpose of which has been to maintain the status quo, 
and especially the integrity of China. 

. . . The project of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and France, brought forward by Mr. 
Barclay, former president of the British Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, has been approved by the French 
Chambers of Commerce of London, Dublin, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, Clermont, Marseilles, Havre and Dunquerque, 
by the British Chamber of Commerce at Paris, and by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Bordeaux, Calais, Toulouse, 
Besancon, Lyon, Bolton and Douvres. 

. . . The Korean Minister has been at The Hague 
conferring with the Netherlands Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the adhesion of Korea to the Hague Conven- 
tions. 



Christianity and War. 

From the German of Bodenstedt. 

BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

Talk, if you will, of hero deed, 
Of clash of arms and battle wonders; 

But prate not of your Christian creed 

Preached by the cannon's murderous thunders. 

And if your courage needs a test, 

Copy the pagan's fierce behavior; 
Revel in bloodshed east and west, 

But speak not with it of the Saviour. 

The Turk may wage a righteous war 

In honor of his martial Allah; 
But Thor and Odin live no more, 

Dead are the gods in our Valhalla. 

Be what you will, entire and free, 
Christian or warrior, each can please us ; 

But not the rank hypocrisy 
Of warlike followers of Jesus. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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Peace Over Africa. 

BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 



O bugles, ripple and shine, 

Ripple and rapture down the wavering line. 

Praise! Praise! Praise! 

For the last of the desperate days. 

Shake out the lyrical notes 

From your cavernous silvern throats ; 

Burst into joy mad carols once again 

To herald the homing men. 

O bugles, tell it to the opening sky, 
And go the roads of men with joyous cry. 
Peace on the wreath and the wreathless head — 
Peace over England, over Africa — 
Peace for the living, quiet on the dead — 
Peace on the souls hurled downward from the day, 
Hurled down with bated breath, 
To join the old democracy of Death. 

ii. 

The challenge of the bugle and the glum 

Rejoinder of the drum, 

The neigh of startled stallions, 

The hurried rhythm of the hot battalions, 

The blown wild scent of crushed geranium, 

The parley of the howitzers, the shrill, 

Grim colloquy of hill with hill,— 

These had their fateful hour. But now, even now, 

A bird sings on a cannon-broken bough, 

Sings all the afternoon; 
And when dark falls 
On the short-torn walls, 

Frail wings will come to wander in the moon, 
Wander in long delight 
Through Africa's star-filled, delicious night. 

in. 
War's bitter root, and yet so fair a flower! 
Sing and be glad, O England, in this hour; 
But not as one who has no grief to bear, 
No memories, no burden, no despair. 
Be glad, but not as one who has no grief: 
The victor's laurel wears a wintry leaf. 
The clarions revel and the joy-bells rave, 
But what is all the glory and the gain 
To those wet eyes behind the misty pane, 
Whose Africa is crumpled to one grave, 
A lone grave at the mercy of the rain ? 
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No; not the stern averment of the guns, 
Nor all our odes, nor all our orisons, 
Can sweeten these intolerable tears, 
These silences that fall between the cheers. 
In all the joy a memory cries and dwells, 
A heart-break of heroical farewells. 



Let there be no more battles: field and flood 

Are sick of bright-shed blood. 

Lay the sad swords asleep; 

They have their fearful memories to keep. 

These swords that in the dark of battle burned, — 

Burned upward with insufferable light, — 

Lay them asleep : heroic rest is earned ; 

And in their rest will be a kinglier might 

Than ever flowered upon the front of fight. 

And fold the flags; they weary of the day, 

Worn by their wild climb in the wind's wild way; 

Quiet the dauntless flags, 

Grown strangely old upon the smoking crags. * * * 

Look, where they startle and leap! 

Look, where they hollow and heap ! 

Tremulous, undulant banners, flared and thinned, 

Living and dying momently in the wind! 

And war's imperious bugles, let them rest, 

Bugles that cried through whirlwind their behest, 

Wild bugles that held council in the sky, 

They are a-weary of that curdling cry 

That tells men how to die. 

And cannons worn out with their work of hell, 
The brief, abrupt persuasion of the shell, — 
Let the shrewd spider lock them, one by one, 
With filmy cables glancing in the sun; 
And let the throstle, in their empty throats, 
Build his safe nest and spill his rippling notes. 

— Collier's Weekly. 



Correspondence. 

The New Patriotism — Living Rather than Dying 
for Country. 

Dr. Tjjukui.ood : 

Dear Brother: I thank you for your commendation, 
in your last issue, of my humble words in favor of the 
New Patriotism — of living for country rather than dying 
for it. 

This, to my mind, is to be the solution of the " prob- 
lem of bloody war." To this end we have before us a 
long and laborious work of education, the education of 
that subtile and potential agent called " public opinion." 

You will remember that, with this end in view, I sent 
you, April two years ago, an article entitled "A New 
Patriotism" — modestly, a new patriotism. Now I am 
delighted to see the article with which Helen A. Clarke 
comes forward in the last issue of the Advocate, " The 
New Patriotism." In this she utters some noble senti- 
ments : " Let the veterans of the old war come forward, 
and, with the same reverence that they lay flowers on 
the graves of their comrades, lay flowers on the graves 
of the enemy, in token that the war spirit is buried." 
[Italics mine.] 

This is the spirit which the new patriotism seeks, — 
the spirit manifested by the noble women of Columbus, 
Miss., away back in 1867, when they laureled alike the 
graves of the " Gray and the Blue." The poet tells the 
story in that beautiful and touching poem, " The Blue 
and the Gray." The last stanza runs thus: 



' ' No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. ,, 

The whole stanza, in fact much of the poem, deserves 
underscoring as well as the lines which I have italicized. 
'T were better if it could be inscribed and underscored 
on American hearts thus : " Banish our anger and the 
war spirit forever '." 

This is the work of years of education, such as the 
noble peace organizations are doing, in this and other 
countries. It is education, civilization, Christian states- 
manship, working separately and jointly, that is to do it, 
" line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little." The edict of a king cannot do it ; a law 
of Congress cannot do it. They ca'i help. It took God, 
the omnipotent God, nearly two thousand years to work 
idolatry out of his chosen people, though he had by edict 
declared, " Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 
It took nearly six thousand years to work slavery out of 
the hearts of men, and so out of the nations of the 
earth. 

So it will be with the war spirit. The brute is so 
dominant in man, whether he came from the " dust of 
the ground," as stated by Moses, or from " brutism," as 
claimed by Darwin, that it can be driven out only by 
centuries of education — humanized, Christian education. 

" Yes," the doubter says ; " but by what means ? " Just 
such as peace organizations and peace journals are using 
everywhere, — as they plead for arbitration as a potential 
means of peace, and show the expensiveness, cruelty, 
barbarities and moral degradation of war. To be more 
specific : 

1. The celebration of civic triumphs, as the completion 
of a railway, the laying of the cornerstone of a public 
building, or the welcoming of a foreign prince or diplo- 
mat, should cease to be attended by military displays. 

2. Military chieftains should cease to be honored above 
statesmen, philanthropists and scholars, and to be given 
high offices when they have little merit save that of 
warriors. Presidents of the United States have been 
elected on this basis ; it is to be hoped that none others 
may be. 

3. The masses should be made to see how foolish it 
is in them to rush blindly forth to kill their fellowmen 
or to be killed themselves, under the wild impulse of a 
"patriotism" which holds nothing honorable except dy- 
ing for country, and often with but a faint conception of 
the justice of their cause. 

4. It should be made a crime for jingo editors and 
blatant stump speakers to urge war during the pendency 
of legislation, or arbitration, looking to the peaceful 
settlement of national disputes. 

5. We should get before the people by educational 
processes — by public speaking, writing, etc. — the con- 
ception of the new and higher patriotism of living for 
country rather than dying for country. To give the de- 
tails of this new patriotism would carry us beyond the 
limits of this paper, but a few general suggestions may 
be given. It demands : 



